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THE NOTE-BOOK. > 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


HE celebrated Hope 
collection, which has 
just been sold “en 
bloc” by Lord Francis 
Hope to Mr. Werth- 
eimer for $600,000, 
consists entirely of 
paintings by Dutch 
and early English mas- 
ters, and includes fine 
examples of Rem- 
brandt, Teniers, Douw, 
Hobbema, Jan Steen, 
the Van de Veldes, 
Wouvermans—in fact, 

all the great names of the school. The first 

of the Hope family emigrated from Holland 
to England two hundred years ago. They 
were rich burghers, and already owned 
some fine pictures which they brought with 
them to their new home. But the collection 
has been greatly added to since. As it is 
likely that their present owner will not keep 
so many works all belonging to but two 
schools, a considerable share of this cele- 
brated collection may find its way to this 
country very shortly. 


* * 
* 





Tue exhibition of French paintings or- 
ganized by the Corporation of the City of 
London in their Guildhall has brought out 
some interesting opinions on the present 
state of art in England and in France. Sir 
Edward Poynter, who, as President of the 
Royal Academy, spoke on the subject of 
British art at the dinner at the Mansion 
House, in the presence of many well-known 
artists of both countries, was explicit in 
acknowledging the debt which contemporary 
British art owes to the French. After men- 
tioning the pre-Raphaelites, he spoke of the 
numerous British students who, “ feeling 
that the English art of Hogarth, of Reynolds, 
of Gainsborough, and of Turner had so 
worked itself out in the course of years as to 
have degenerated by the middle of this cen- 


tury into a somewhat trivial mannerism,” — 


went abroad to study. Among these, he 
mentioned especially the late Lord Leighton ; 
and he went on to speak of the effect upon 
himself of the works of Delacroix, Decamps, 
Ingres, and the Fontainebleau school at the 
International Exhibition of 1855. The com- 
paratively high position which English art 
now occupies is due, he thought, as much to 
French influence as to the earnest study of 
nature inculcated by the pre-Raphaelites. 
If British artists put forth their best efforts 
for the coming International Exhibition of 
1900, he said, the display “ will be very dif- 
ferent from that which we were able to put 
forth in 1855.” 


* * 
* 


* COMMENTING upon this, and the compli- 
ments of the French visitors, a candid critic 
has pointed out that, while these compliments 
need not go begging, the works of those who 
have a right to claim them are seldom seen 
at Royal Academy exhibitions, and have 
little chance of being seen at the Exhibition 
of 1900. In fact, the artists to whom the 
flattering words of the speakers at the dinner 
best apply were not, with a few exceptions, 
there to hear them. Clatisen, Furze, Shan- 
non, the clever members of the Scotch school, 
are not yet officially recognized at their worth 
in England. But it is precisely they who have 
learned most from the French, and who are 
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making the very best use of what they have 
learned, as their pictures show. 


* * 
* 


Among the objects in the new hall that has 
just been added to the section of the Louvre 
that is devoted to Medizval, Renaissance, 
and Modern Sculpture are a twelfth-century 
statue of Christ, painted and gilt, presented 
by the late M. Courajod, just before his 
death, a St. Genevieve in stone from the 
Abbey Church of Paris, a thirteenth-century 
wooden statue of a king, three large statues 
from the Chateau de Chantelle, and a terra- 
cotta by Jean de Boulogne. Of modern 
times are portrait busts by Houdon and 
Carpeaux, and small statuettes by Barye, 
Carpeaux, Houdon, Clodion, and Adrien van 
de Velde. 


* + 

THE sales at the English Royal Academy 
Exhibition this year are said to be remark- 
ably small. There is a falling off even as 
compared with last year, which was not by 
any means a prosperous year. The papers 
find it impossible to set it down to the 
weather, for bad weather for out-of-door 
sports is good weather for exhibitions. In 
fact, there were many visitors, but few sales. 
‘The total is some $15,000 less than last year’s. 


* * 
of 


For one thing, the winter exhibitions of old 
masters are said to have had a bad effect in 
stimulating public curiosity about forgotten 
or all but forgotten painters, to the disadvan- 
tage of the living. It is claimed that the 
existing fashion of buying the works of the 
older English painters is wholly due to these 
exhibitions. But how many artists are there 
now living whose work will compare with a 
good Romney, or Gainsborough, or Sir 
Joshua? Truly not very many; and those 
who might stand the test are well employed 
at excellent prices. The Academicians, who 
are nothing if not a business body, have 
decided that the old raasters are not respon- 
sible for the present depression ; and they will 
hold the winter exhibition as usual, notwith- 
standing that it is, like other exhibitions, a 
convenience to dealers. 


* * 
of 


WHEN the French courts find proof of 
guilt against a fraudulent dealer, they do not 
let him off very easily. A certain M. 
Brunet exhibited and offered for sale two 
drawings in water-colors, one of a horse, the 
other of a saddle, as being by Meissonier. 
The artist’s son, M. Charles Meissonier, saw 
that they were forgeries, and brought suit 
against the dealer. It turned out that the 
initials E. M. with which the drawings were 
signed were forged, and that Brunet had paid 
five francs for the drawing of the horse and 
thirty cents for that of the saddle. Brunet 
got thirty days in prison, and his name and 
offence have been made public, so that he will 
probably have to find some other way of 
making a living. It would be well if this 
severity could be copied here. 

* * 
aS 


THERE is some reason to hope that the 
coming portrait show for the benefit of the 
Orthopzdic Hospital, which, it is hoped, will 
take place at the National Academy galleries 
in December and January next, will be, artis- 
tically, much more interesting than the last. 
Mr. Charles T. Barney, Mr. Hegry D. Mar- 
quand, Mr. Stanford White, and the other 
members of the Executive Committee will 
have a chance to distinguish themselves in 
bringing together four or five hundred really 
good portraits. When we consider the num- 
ber of genuine old masters, mostly portraits, 
now in this country, and the recent work of 
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Boldini, Sargent, Whistler, and other eminent 
living painters, owned here, the task, though 
difficult, should not be impossible. 
‘4 
* 

Tuat the forthcoming annual exhibition 
at Pittsburg will be a great success seems 
fully assured. It is expected that there will 
be pictures by Whistler, Gari Melchers— 
whose picture at this year’s Salon has at- 
tracted so much attention—John W. Alexan- 
der, Orchardson, Cazin, Dagnan-Bouveret, 
von Thaylow, Sargent, Raffaelli, and the 
celebrated English animal painter, Swan. 
The contemporary Italian school, the Scotch 
and the French impressionists will also be 
represented. Mr. Beatty, one of the direct- 
ors of the Carnegie Art Gallery, has been 
engaged for some time past in securing 
contributions. 





e * 
* 


Boston is to have her Art Commission, 
which is to be appointed by the Mayor from 
nominations made by the Boston Art Club, 
the Society of Architects, the Museum of 
Fine Arts, and the Institute of Technology. 
So the work of providing some sort of 
artistic control over the acceptance by our 
cities of works of art offered to be set up in 
public places goes on. In time, it will un- 
doubtedly make a difference in the appear- 
ance of American cities. 

* * 
* 

Works by Vandyke and by George Rom- 
ney have been bringing high prices at recent 
sales in England. Romney’s portrait of the 
Marchioness of Townsend has sold in Lon- 
don for $28,000, and his portrait of Madame 
Susan Jouenne for $15,300. The portrait of 
Prince Rupert by Vandyke, which once be- 
longed to Addison, has been recently sold for 


$3700. 
es 
* 

M. Rop1n, it is now stated, intends to ex- 
hibit his much-discussed statue of Balzac 
at the Exhibition of 1900 along with his 
great bronze doors, called, from the subject 
of the reliefs that ornament them, the “ Gates 
of Hell.” It has often been prophesied that 
these gates would never be finished, so slowly 
has the sculptor proceeded with them. The 
fragments which have been seen from time 
to time are such as to provoke the liveliest 
curiosity about the finished work. It may 
be predicted that it will create still more of 
a stir than the Balzac, the commission for 
which has now been transferred, with Rodin’s 
consent, to Falguieére. 


* * 
oS 


Tue Metropolitan Museum has been en- 
riched by the valuable collection of coins, 
American, English, East Indian, etc., formed 
by the late Joseph H. Durkee. Mr. Durkee 
was one of the victims of the La Bourgogne 
disaster. 

* * 
* 

Among the principal prices at the Burne- 
Jones sale were 5500 guineas paid by the 
Duchess of Sutherland for the painting, 
“Love and the Pilgrim;”’ 500 guineas for 
a water-color “ Head of Nimue,” and “ St. 
Cecilia,” water-color, 720 guineas, “The 
Fall of Lucifer,” £1000, and “ Elijah in the 
Wilderness,” £997. The managers of the 
New Gallery, London, have, we are glad to 
learn, decided to hold some time during 
the coming winter as truly and fully repre- 
sentative a collection of the works of Burne- 
Jones as can be brought together, and 
owners of the artist’s paintings and drawings 
are, in his honor, invited to contribute these 
productions to the exhibition. The surplus 
funds will be applied in aid of the amount 
subscribed in order to present one of the 
artist’s masterpieces to the National Gallery. 

















THE LONDON LETTER. 


LORD LEIGHTON’S HOUSE REVISITED— 
THE NOBLE GIFT BY WHICH IT IS PRO- 
POSED TO PERPETUATE THE MEMORY 
OF THE ACCOMPLISHED PRESIDENT 
OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY—AN APPEAL 
TO AMERICAN GENEROSITY. 

ERHAPS there is no feature 
of London more striking 
to an American than the 
many houses surrounded by 
extensive private grounds 
of their own that are to be 
found in every part of the 
metropolis. He sees noth- 

ing like it in his own land. A multimillion- 

aire, for instance, occupying one end of a 

“block” in Fifth Avenue for his residence 

is regarded with a feeling somewhat akin to 

awe by his fellow-citizens ; but whether it be 

a rectangular palace of “ brown stone,” on 

the model of a packing-case, or an adaptation 

of a feudal castle that was perched high up 
on a hill, he builds it within a few feet of the 
pavement. There must he no land “ wasted” 

—city lots which bring no rent are so con- 

sidered in the United States. 

How different it is in London—or, for the 
matter of that, in Paris and in other conti- 
nental cities. One can recall a score or more 
of private houses, not by any means all owned 
by persons of great wealth, which stand in 
their own well-wooded grounds, to say noth- 
ing of such splendid estates as Lansdowne 
House in Berkeley Square; or the spacious 
courtyard of Devonshire House in Piccadilly, 
wherein a whole regiment of soldiers could 
manoeuvre ; or the stately mansion of the late 
Lord Leighton. The mention of the last- 
named residence brings me to the special 
topic of this letter. 

The heirs of Lord Leighton, as the readers 
of The Art Amateur may know, have deter- 
mined to make a public gift of the house and 
its present contents. In the interim of ac- 
ceptance, under certain conditions, concerning 
which I shall speak presently, it is open twice 
a week to those who may apply for cards of 
admission. 

The house stands but a few hundred vards 
from the Kensington High Street. You pass 
the beautiful grounds of Holland Park, and 
look through the palings as George the 
Third might have looked through them that 
day when he saw the lovely Sarah Lenox 
making hay there and fell in love with her, 
and would have married her, despite the dis- 
approval of his ministers, if the lady herself 
had shown any interest in the honor he 
designed for her. But this is a digression. 
The first turning to the right, after passing 
the Holland House gates, brings you oppo- 
site a queer old public-house with cobblestone 
courtyard, and, taking a few steps to the 
left, you find yourself at the entrance of the 
grounds of No. 2 Holland Park Road, where 
the famous President of the Royal Academy 
on Sunday afternoons used to receive his 
hosts of friends. 

It was an ideal English summer afternoon 
when I found myself there the other day. 
The air was cool and fragrant, and under an 
almost cloudless sky some ladies were taking 
tea on the lawn, seated against a background 
of luxuriant shrubbery and the swaying, 
rustling boughs of huge, towering trees which 
seemed to belong to some far-away estate in 
the country rather than to a garden in the 
heart of London. It was in the spacious 
studio overlooking these delightful grounds 
that Lord Leighton, if not exactly “ scorning 
delights ”—for he went much into “ society ” 
yet lived laborious days; for he was a 
hardworking, painstaking student up to the 
very last. The hundreds of his studies in oil 
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colors, water-colors, pencil, crayon, and silver 
point which cover the walls, or are shown 
upon screens, bear testimony to his untiring 
industry. The general effect is dignified and 
academical, but I missed from the rooms the 
glow of color that used to come from the 
unfinished pictures on the easels, the rich 
draperies and embroideries, and the rare ob- 
jects of pottery and bric-a-brac with which 
he loved to surround himself. But what 
made the place seem empty indeed was the 
absence of the tall, commanding person of 
the genial artist himself. I think that Lord 
Leighton, with his noble head, classic profile, 
ample ambrosial locks, and curly iron-gray 
beard, was the handsomest man I ever met. 
“ A Greek god in a frock-coat,” some one 
called him. He looked very well in that con- 
ventional garment; but of course not so 
picturesque as in his flowing crimson robes 
and great gold chain of office, worn as Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. As he stood at 
the head of the stairs at Burlington House 
and received the guests on the occasion of the 
annual Soirée, he was as dignified and 
statuesque and full of color as one of the 
figures in Paul Veronese’s ‘“ Feast of Cana,” 
at the Louvre. It was in the negligé costume 
accessories of black velvet jacket and loosely- 
knotted crimson cravat that I recall him in 
the studio. The first time I saw him his arm 
was resting caressingly upon the shoulder of 
a young artist whose picture had just been 
rejected at the “Academy,” and, in the kindest 
manner, he was telling him what its faults 
were and how he thought they might be 
avoided in future. 

Lord Leighton was a true friend to art 
students and struggling artists, and it seems 
most appropriate that it should be mainly for 
the benefit of the former that this generous 
gift of his house and its contents should 
have been devised. Mrs. Russell Barrington, 
Honorary Secretary of the committee in 
charge, tells me, however, that the gift is not 
to be consummated until a sufficient sum of 
money is subscribed to provide a proper 
maintenance fund, and at the present writing 
this is a good way off from realization. She 
earnestly hopes that American admirers of 
Lord Leighton’s work will contribute toward 
this excellent object. I, cannot doubt that 
some of them will do so now that their at- 
tention is called to the matter. The house 
contains an art library and a delightful read- 
ing-room. Besides the hundreds of framed 
studies hanging on the walls and screens, 
there are very many more which it is pro- 
posed shall be kept circulating among the art 
schools throughout the United Kingdom. 
It is hoped that “ Chamber Music,” which in 
the artist’s lifetime was often the occasion 
of enthusiastic gatherings of his friends in 
the big studio, may be revived there at stated 
times as a special feature of the endowment. 
The acoustic arrangements are perhaps nearer 
perfection than can be found in any other 
private house in London. 

It seems particularly fitting that Americans 
shall contribute to the enterprise; for Lord 
Leighton had a great liking for the United 
States and its people, and, as he used to ex- 
plain, he had one special reason for this. It 
was on the advice of the American sculptor, 
Hiram Powers, that, as a lad, he was allowed 
to follow his predilection for an art career. 
The question was settled in Florence about 
1845, when he was about fifteen years old. 
His father showed a portfolio of sketches to 
Powers, and asked if he would recommend 
him to bring him up as an artist. The sculp- 
tor asked for a week to think the matter over. 
At the end of that time, he said: “ Mr. Leigh- 
ton, your son may be as eminent as he 
pleases.” “Shall I make him an artist, 
then?” asked Mr. Leighton. “ That is out 
of your power,” was the reply. “ Nature has 


done it for you.” So, it was agreed that 
young Frederick should study to become a 
painter, but only on condition that he should 
not neglect any other part of his education in 
consequence. He attended the school of the 
“Accademia delle Belle Arte” and took a 
course of anatomy at the Hospital; but the 
training he got at Florence was in the wrong 
direction, and would have tended to make 
him a mannerist, in a bad style, if it had not 
been counteracted two years later when he 
went to Frankfort,and, studying under Steinle 
there, was allowed, for the first time, to devote 
the greater part of his time to his favorite 
pursuit. Later, he studied in Munich, Brus- 
sels, and Paris. Following the chronological 
sequence of the work of his pencil and crayon 
as we find it on the walls, it is easy to mark 
the evidences of his academical progress. 
Fven in some of his early, boyish work, you 
may trace the beginnings of his accomplished 
treatment of draperies, and this, despite his 
increasing knowledge of anatomy at the same 
time. I say “ despite” the latter; for it too 
often happens that a young artist asserts un- 
duly this much-valued knowledge, and the 
result is a broken line, quite subversive to 
true artistic feeling. Leighton seemed to 
have learned at a very early age the value of 
those suave, continuous curves in drapery 
that serve, not so much to conceal the limbs 
or parts of the body which it covers as to 
suggest the form of the figure beneath, with- 
out loss of the impression of strength and 
beauty. His mature work in this direction 
recalls the best traditions of such masters as 
Lionardo and Michael Angelo. The draper- 
ies of his pictures—unlike those too often 
seen in pictures of the late Burne-Jones, when 
following certain pre- Raphaelite ideas— 
never appear to bind the body, but flow 
round it and yet embrace it, the body all the 
while seeming to have a free motion, quite 
unencumbered. No better models in this 
department of drawing could be set before 
the art student. MontTaGuE MArKs. 
Lonpon, August 5, 1808. 


A Curcaco paper, whose editor should be 
treated to a coat of palette-scrapings and 
wild-goose feathers, has been trying to make 
fun of an interesting movement started by 
the painters and sculptors of that city. The 
Central Art Association of Chicago, it ap- 
pears, intends to open a permanent exhibition 
and salesroom in the business part of the 
town. As is usual, committees will be 
appointed to pass on the merits of all works 
offered for exhibition. Every phase of art 
will be represented—painting, sculpture, 
wood-carving, wrought metal, and porcelain. 
This movement, which is really a promising 
one, is headed by Mrs. T. Vernefte Morse. 
Another, quite different idea is that of Miss 
Julia M. Bracken, Mr. George Schreiber 
and their associates. This is to start a co- 
operative association on the plan of those 
attempted in England by the late William 
Morris, and in New York by Mrs. Dora 
Wheeler and Mr. Louis Tiffany. Neither 
of these succeeded. Each became finally a 
private concern. The Chicago association 
has, however, a new object in view—namely, 
to “introduce some beauty into the poorest 
city homes ;” and we hope it may have better 
luck. It will undertake to do work in wall- 
paper, book-binding, furniture, and picture- 
frames, and will be known as the [Illinois 
Art League. 

Another novel and exhilarating Chicago 
idea is that of an artists’ colony with wide 
avenues, converging to a central club-house 
“which is to have a lecture hall, a public 
parlor, a dining-room, and perhaps a library.” 
Mr. Wallace Heckman has given a tract of 
land on a bluff overlooking Rock River, 
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SKETCHES FROM THE PORTFOLIOS OF JEAN-JACQUES HENNER. 











MR. J. SCOTT HARTLEY’S SCULPTURES. 

It is hardly necessary to say much by way 
of introducing the interesting talk on the 
practice of sculpture which follows. Mr. 
Hartley is well known to the readers of The 
Art Amateur and to the American public gen- 
erally as one of our foremost sculptors. He 
is a National Academician, a member of the 
Society of American Artists, a member of 
the National Sculpture Society and of the 
Architectural League, and a frequent con- 
tributor to the exhibitions of these and other 
artistic bodies. His most notable works 
are, perhaps, his portrait busts-and reliefs, 
and especially those of children. What can 
be more true to the life than the charming 
group of Mrs. Adams and her children, of 
which we give an illustration? The “ Head 
of a Child” is unsurpassed as a type of con- 
tented infancy. And in “ Maternity,” and in 
the allegorical group, “ Love. Immortal,” 
the child is still the most important element. 
The Egyptian myth of Isis and Osiris is one 
of those which, because they are well known 
and easily understood, are most often illus- 
trated by artists. But what a novel concep- 





“LOVE IMMORTAL.” BY J. SCOTT HARTLEY. 


tion to show the immortal and her son 
pedestalled on the very mystery of immortal- 
ity—the Sphinx! 

Mr. Hartley was 
born in the city of Al- 
bany, N. Y., where he 
early developed the love 
of drawing. After 
leaving school, he be- 
came a stone-cutter, at 
which trade he worked 
industriously for some 
years; but finally, at- 
tracting the attention 
of Erastus D. Palmer, 
he was offered a place 
in his studio. At this 
time he resolved to 
change the chisel for 
the spatula, so started 
for England, where the 
art world opened out 
bright before: him. 
After a course of study 
at the Royal Academy, 
he went to Germany, 
Paris, and Rome, re- 
turning to America af- 
ter a few years. 

In an interview with 
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“MATERNITY.” BY J. SCOTT HARTLEY, 


Mr. Hartley the other day, on the subject of 
portrait busts, he remarked: “It is strange 
how many erroneous ideas are prevalent 
among the great public concerning the meth- 
ods in use by sculptors in producing a por- 
trait bust. A man of culture and intelligence 
asked me recently if a certain bust was not 
cast in plaster from a mould of the same 
material made over the living subject’s head. 
Now, as the said bust was only one-half life 
size, | should have thought the impossibility 
of such a proceeding would have been self- 
evident. Again, a sculptor friend of mine 
was tendered a commission for an ‘equestrian 
bust.” He was, of course, much puzzled 
over an extraordinary problem, but on in- 
vestigation found that what the committee 
wanted was a colossal bust mounted on a 
pedestal. 

“ A bust is always modelled either in clay 
or some other form of plastic material, such 
as plastilina or modelling wax, and, if the 
person: is living, from sittings varying in 
number according to the desires and methods 
of the sculptor. A bust is one of the first 
things attempted by the tyro, and it is at the 
same time one of the easiest and one of the 
most difficult things to accomplish. 

“ One great difficulty, after the first sitting 
or two, is to overcome the immobility and 





BAS-RELIEF PORTRAITS OF MRS. ADAMS AND HER CHILDREN. BY J. SCOTT HARTLEY. 
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lack of expression in the subject. A sitter, 
after bravely making up his mind to face the 
terrible ordeal of having his bust made, 
comes to the studio with the firm determina- 
tion to face the music and do his duty like 
a man, and get through with it in the most 
conscientious manner, in accordance with his 
contract. With this idea -controlling his 
mind, he is, of course, self-conscious, stolid, 
and stiff, and generally lacks any expression 
whatever. With women this is different, 
and I always find that they appreciate the 
situation and are more natural. 

“ The main effort of the sculptor, after the 
first sitting or two, in which the bust is 
blocked, the foundation being put together, 
as it were, is to stir the sitter up and make 
him feel that he is not posing. Sometimes 
it is easy to start a conversation; at other 
times it requires a considerable struggle and 
many tentative remarks before a subject in 
which he is interested is discovered; but the 
hobby once found, the rest is easy. Then 
the man lives, and this living quality is im- 
parted and absorbed into the bust, and it is 
this quality of life which distinguishes, as 
a rule, the best portraits in both branches of 





HEAD OF A CHILD. BY J. SCOTT HARTLEY. 


art—painting and sculpture. Of course, I 
am taking for granted that the artist has had 
sufficient experience to 
control the technical 
part—the construction 
and modelling gener- 
ally—as without that 
the expression would 
not have any value. 
“Tt takes the most 
talented sculptor many 
years of hard work and 
study before a portrait 
can be executed tech- 
nically in at all a satis- 
factory manner. With 
an adult, one tries to 
stir up an excitement 
in the mind of the sit- 
ter, but with children 
too young to be enter- 
tained by stories or 
reading the process is 
mostly reversed. The 
difficulty is to keep 
them sufficiently quiet 
long enough to mo- 
mentarily catch the ex- 
pression one wants. A 
child varies in expres- 
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sion constantly, and is a living example of 
perpetual motion except when asleep. One 
of the most amusing expressions seen on a 
child’s face is the instantaneous change from 
an uproarious yell of sorrow or anger to just 
as extreme a laugh of amusement, the inter- 
mediate stage of which would make a fine 
caricature. With the adult, the sittings can 
be made as long as one can work with profit ; 
but with children, babies especially, from 
half an hour to an hour is all that one can 
possibly obtain, unless the bust is to be made 
when the child is asleep. 

“A portrait is as much an artistic creation 
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as any other example 
of sculpture in its 
proper relation to the 
other branches. Ideal 
work must ever stand 
the highest, combin- 
ing, as it does, the 
poetical and imagina- 
tive, and the necessity 
in carrying out of a 
greater grasp of com- 
position, movement, 
and harmony of line 
and general construc- 
SUNS tion. Among all the 
Suh it sculptors the world 

\r has produced, includ- 
ing the ancients, there 
are but few—in pro- 
portion to the enor- 
mous number of ex- 
amples—who can be 
truly classed among 
the great creations. 
Among the portrait-producers, that of the 
distinctly Roman school stands out pre- 
eminently great. The history of each period 
can be read in the portraits of the various 
emperors, etc. 

“ Character ought to be one of the distinc- 
tive qualities of portraiture—the foundation 
of this would be, of course, the general con- 
struction of the head in form, then would 
follow the influence of the mind on the 
physical form. 

“ The sitter is interpreted by the sculptor, 
who must have a grasp and intuitive insight 
into what goes to make up the living char- 
acter. Therefore the necessity for the sculp- 
tor to be ‘en rapport’ with his subject, for 
waking up the intelligence of the sitter, so 
that mind can communicate with mind, and 
so infuse the distinctive individuality into 
the portrait. In portraiture, as in every other 
branch of art, successful results by even the 
best sculptors are not by any means always 
obtained. A likeness is easy to get, and is 
frequently done by the merest tyro, and 
generally pleases the people interested, es- 
pecially if it borders on caricature; but a 
portrait worthy of being classed as a good 
work of art is a very different creation.” 
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PEN DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 








In frankly decorative drawings much ob- 
viously artificial work may often be used to 
great advantage, as in the clever book illustra- 
tions and other drawings by Eugéne Grasset. 

In such ornamental work the outline is of 
the first importance. Frequently the most 
effective decoration will be found to be noth- 
ing more than a figure or plant in outline, 
with a background filled in with conventional 
line or tint work. And here the degree of 
fineness or heaviness of the line is of great 
effect; so much so as even to altogether 
change the character of the design. To 
prove this, no more is needed than that the 
reader should take any given space, say the 
margin of a book, to decorate and trace in it 
any simple forms that he may consider suit- 
able, with a fine line in one margin and a 
heavy line in another; he will see that, al- 
though the shape remains the same, its 
decorative character will be completely 
changed. The addition of a background and 
variations in the background may change the 
effect still more; so that it is possible (and in 
many cases it is desirable) to carry out an en- 
tire scheme of decoration with a single fun- 
damental form, varied only in treatment. 

Think for a moment how few are the char- 
acteristic forms in any important convention- 
al style of decoration. Almost all of Egyp- 
tian ornament is derived from the lotus; Per- 
sian and Hindoo ornament consists mainly of 
forms derived from the cypress; a few sim- 
ple geometrical figures are at the base of all 
Arabesque and Moresque work. But there 
is great variety of handling and treatment. 
Sometimes the fundamental forms them- 
selves are filled with smaller patterns. and 
these are sometimes more naturalistic, some- 
times more conventional; or they are left 
plain and the background is filled in; or 
either the pattern or the background is en- 
riched with shading, etchings, stippling, or 
what not; or both background and figure are 
enriched, but differently 

In decorative pen drawing the principle 
means are the line, fine and graceful, or firm 
and characteristic, and the infinite number of 
systems of lines and dots which may be used 
to enrich the larger spaces of the design. 
The student should practise, making a great 
variety of background tints; he may imitate 
the grain of wood, basket-work, tiles over- 
lapping, scales, the variegations of marble. 
and every kind of simple floral or geometrical 
“repeat.” And he may try all of these upon 










either the pattern or the background of any 
design, and in black upon white or white 
upon black. Still another variety is possible 
in the last case; for it will make a good deal 
of difference whether the lights are saved out 
or are drawn on over the black with Chinese 
white. Take a spray of vine leaves and make 
half a dozen tracings of it. Let one remain 
in outline; in another add the veins to the 
leaves ; shade a third with lines, a fourth with 
dots; fill in a fifth with black, and do the 
same with a sixth, but pick out the veins with 
white; and you will have six quite different 
decorative panels. And the number may be 
multiplied many times by still other modes of 
treating both the vine and the background. 

It is well to be able to distribute the enrich- 
ments of an ornamental drawing regularly 
and uniformly. But as soon as ability to do 
this is attained, the artist may work more 
freely, using these various background fig- 
ures as means to an end, changing from dark 
to light and from one pattern to another at 
will, having regard only to the general effect. 
What that will be will then depend wholly 
upon the good taste of the artist. 





FLOWER PAINTING. 





COPYING THE STUDY OF 
BY H. D. MARSH. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
PANSIES, 


AN accomplished flower painter, like Mrs. 
Marsh, goes more boldly to work than is 
usually possible for an amateur. Her flowers 
arranged before her, and in the effect of light 
that she desires, she is obliged to work rap- 
idly and with decision; for the flowers, even 
if they do not wilt, change their positions, 
and the light, however well controlled by 
means of curtains, screens, and the like, 
changes also. But, in copying, one is not 
troubled by such considerations, and can go 
to work more systematically. Mrs. Marsh 
writes us that, in sketching in her subject, she 
simply “ calculates the amount of room each 
part will take’”’—that is to say, secures the cor- 
rect proportions of one part to another with a 
few lines of chalk or charcoal on the bare can- 
vas, and then begins at once to paint in full 
color, attacking the flowers first, and putting 
in the background as the work proceeds. But 
the beginner cannot go to work so boldly. He 
or she should make a correct drawing in 
outline, or if not sufficiently advanced in 
drawing, should make a careful tracing 
of the whole picture before beginning to 
color it, and then had better put on the can- 
vas first a few leading tones in transparent 
colors. The pigments used have been White, 
King’s Yellow, Cadmium, Rose Maddeér, 
and Mauve for the pansies; for the red cur- 
tain, Rose Madder and Rubens’ Madder; 
in the books and the foreground use Burnt 
Sienna, Raw Sienna, and Vandyke Brown, 
and in the background and the table there are 
Raw Umber and Raw Sienna. Viridian will 
serve for the greens when combined with the 
yellows, browns, and blue, which last may be 
Cobalt or New Blue. These various tones 
the copyist may put on in the places indicated 
as rather flat tints, by scumbling or glazing, 
working them into one another a little on the 
table and background to obtain something of 
the aerial effect of the picture. In the flow- 
ers, the colors should be applied thickly, 
especially in the light; and the same colors 
should be worked into the reflections of the 
colors on the table. As in this first painting 
the colors will be found to be too crude and 
hard, on the second painting they must be 
modified. Thus, the browns and greens of 
the background to the left may be carried 
into the folds of the curtain, where they need 
to be darkened and subdued; and the dark 
purples of the pansies can be blended with 
the color of the curtain by dragging a very 
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soft brush very lightly over them. Lastly, 
the high lights can be put in with mixtures 
of White and Yellow; and the dark accents 
in the flowers and the darkest shadows on 
the books and the table can be put in place 
with various mixtures of Mauve or Madder, 
Brown, and, in some cases, a little Green. 
Care should be taken to study the variety of 
tones throughout, in both lights and darks, 
for upon this the richness of effect of the 
picture depends. 





SOME NOTES ON FRESCO PAINTING. 





THE solidity of a fresco painting depends 
on that of the mortar or plaster upon which 
it is applied. Here there are no separate 
and detachable layers of canvas, ground, and 
pigment. The colors penetrate the ground 
and are one with it. 

* 2K 
ok 

THE wall prepared for fresco is first com- 
pletely covered with a thick mortar composed 
of lime and sand; it is applied rough-cast, 
the better to hold the paint, which is also 
done with a composition of lime and sand, 
but of finer quality. The mortar is laid on 
only as it is required. Before painting on it, 
it is allowed to harden, so as to bear a slight 
pressure with the finger without showing a 
mark. Retouching is impossible. The parts 
of the ground that cannot be covered with 
painting in the course of a day’s work, and 
also those where corrections are necessary, 
must be scraped down to the first coating, 
and a new coat of the finer ground must be 
laid for the next day’s work. 


* * 
* 


FRESCO is, in fact, a most difficult art, and 
the bad condition in which the masterpieces 
executed in it now exist, when compared 
with the state of works by the same artists in 
oils or in egg medium, is sufficient to dis- 
courage new experiments. The process, 
too, admits of but a limited palette, owing to 
the action of lime on many colors. Lime 
gives the only white that can be used ; Cinna- 
ber and Vermilion must be mixed with lime- 
wash; the only blues available are Smalt and 
Ultramarine, and for all other colors one is 
reduced to the ochres and earths, with the 
addition of Lamp Black. It has sometimes 
been proposed to make fresco painting easier 
by adding some mucilage or other such 
vehicle to the colors ; but all those plans pro- 
duce only varieties of distemper painting, 
which have none of the qualities of fresco, 
and are decidedly less stable. 


* * 
* 


WAX PAINTING applied on the bare wall or 
on plaster is liable to alteration by moisture, 
which shows itself in mealy patches, and by 
saltpetre, which destroys the wax vehicle. 
The mixture of wax and oil, invented by 
Taubenheim, is hardly better. The only 
known means of preparing a wall to receive 
painting, whether in wax or oil or water- 
color, is the old one of treating it with 
resin, which must be made to penetrate the 
stone to a considerable depth. In the first 
place, the wall should be built without 
mortar, or if mortar has been used, it must 
be scraped out of the joints to the depth 
of an inch or so. The wall must then be 
made perfectly dry and warm with a char- 
coal heater, passed many times before it. 
The resin, dissolved in spike oil or volatile 
petroleum, is applied while the wall is still 
hot, and penetrates far into its 
pores. New applications are 
made until the stone can absorb 
no more. The surface of the 
wall is then perfectly preserved 
against moisture and almost 
as hard as iron. Cracks and 
holes may be filled at the end 
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with the same resin mixed with a little fine 
sand and wax, and the wall thus brought to 
an even surface. Upon this surface any sort 
of ground may be laid, according to the kind 
of painting that it is proposed to put upon it. 
To paint in oil, lay first a thick coat of re- 
touching varnish, and when this is dry, a 
ground of white lead mixed with oil. For 
wax painting, Zinc White must be used for 
the ground, mixed with petroleum and wax 
dissolved in retouching varnish. After this 
ground is dry, it should be heated to incor- 
porate it firmly with the preparation put upon 
the wall. For painting in water-colors, make 
a ground of Resin and Zinc White mixed 
together in water, four parts by weight of 
Resin to five of Zinc White. It is to be put 
on as a whitewash, and then heated so as to 
incorporate the resin with that already in the 
stone. When dry, this ground may be cov- 
ered with coat after coat of white until it is 
as smooth and as white as desired. The 
water-colors used on this ground are to be 
mixed with glycerine and resin. They re- 
main moist for a long time if left to them- 
selves, but can be dried and fixed by heat at 
any moment. The glycerine then comes to the 
surface, and when the wall cools can be 
washed away. This leaves the painting quite 
mat, and permanently fixed. It can be re- 
touched and modelled up to any extent in the 
same manner. 
+ * 
ok 

Wax can be added to the water-colors used 
in wall painting by dropping a little ammo- 
nium in the water with which they are 
mixed. This method appears to have been 
that used at Pompeii; at least it gives very 
similar results. 
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MR. BRUCE HORSFALL’S MONOTYPES. 

THE monotype, which is a single print from 
a painting done on a metallic plate, was intro- 
duced into this country from Germany by 
Mr. Frank Duveneck ; but only one American, 
Mr. Bruce Horsfall, can be said to have made 
it his principal means of expression. While 
reproducing on a reduced scale some of Mr. 
Horsfall’s exquisite plates, we have thought 
that it would prove of interest to readers of 
The Art Amateur to give some indication of 
the artist’s method and of the result at which 
he aims. A hard, smooth, non-absorbent 
surface is necessary ; but for the copper plate 
used by Mr. Duveneck, Mr. Horsfall has sub- 
stituted zinc, as being, from its dull color, less 
trying to the eye. He works in a mixture of 
ordinary oil paint and printers’ ink; the lat- 
ter being rather too stiff and “tacky,” the 
former not enough so. His method of pro- 
cedure is to first lay a ground color or middle 
tint, dabbing on the paint with the palm of 
the hand. A wood-engraver’s inking pad 
might be used, or even a printer’s roller, but 
the latter produces a too mechanically even 
tone. Into this he paints the dark masses of 
his subject, using bristle brushes precisely as 
if he were painting in monochrome on can- 
vas. The difference is in the mode of obtain- 
ing the lights. These are taken out with a 
stiff brush, a rag, or bit of wood; and much 
of the peculiar effect of the print is due to the 
fact that the paint comes off clean, leaving a 
pure white. If the painting were done on 
canvas or panel this could not result, for the 
absorbent surface would retain some of the 
color. To transfer the picture to the paper, 
a heavy etching press or hand printing press 
is required, especially for large plates, but 
fair proofs of small subjects have been ob- 
tained with a clothes-wringer, and even with 
a rolling-pin, by using very soft ink. For 
really good impressions, however, even of 
small plates, a stiffer ink, or paint, and strong 
pressure are necessary. 

An important point is the choice of the 





“ MOONLIGHT.” 
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paper which is to take the impression. A 
rough texture gives the best effect; and Mr. 
Horsfall at first used only charcoal paper, 





FROM A MONOTYPE BY BRUCE HORSFALL. 

but found that it was necessary to soak it for 
at least twelve hours to get it thoroughly and 
evenly saturated with water. If not quite 
evenly moistened, the print is sure to be 
“spotty.” He next tried blotting-paper, 
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which answered admirably, as it can be thor- 
oughly moistened in a few minutes, but for 
larger work had recourse to the straw boards 
used by book-binders, and to these he has of 
late restricted himself. The board is of a 
pleasant cream color and of a slightly uneven 
texture, which produces good atmospheric 
effects. This is important, as Mr. Horsfall 
considers the process best suited to land- 
scapes. Indeed, he has come to treat in this 
way mainly twilight scenes, sunsets, moon- 
light effects, and dark Rembrandtesque in- 
teriors. One reason for this is the fact that 
the plate must be finished and be printed 
from within a day, as otherwise the color 
dries up,and no print can be taken. But good 
sketches of any subject may, of course, be 
made in this manner. The use of various col- 
ors Mr. Horsfall does not approve of, though 
Miss Louise McLaughlin, of Cincinnati, has 
produced some suggestive work in this way. 
It is, however, necessarily very sketchy, be- 
cause of the impossibility of working over the 
the first painting. 

Mr. Horsfall was born in Clinton, Iowa, in 
1869, and many of his works are reminis- 
cences of the scenery of the neighborhood. 
He studied, at first, under a pupil of Kaul- 
bach, Mr. J. M. Stich, in Clinton; later at the 
Art Academy of Cincinnati, and the Duven- 
eck Class of the same city. At the latter 
school an excellent painting of a female head 
won him a European travelling scholarship, 
which took him for two years to Munich, 
Paris, and London. While at Munich he 
painted the picture of the “Evening Hour,” 
which was exhibited at the World’s Fair of 
Chicago, where it won him high commen- 
dation from Prof. Carl Marr. Since then he 
has spent two years as a decorator at the 
Rookwood Pottery, and has painted portraits 
in Cincinnati, and the monotypes, which are 
the best known of his works, mostly in New 
York. He is a member of the Society of 
Western Artists. Our illustrations are views 
of Mackinaw Island and of Mississippi River 
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AN ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHER. 





EDWIN S. BENNETT. 


HERE are amateurs who take 
high rank among the masters 
of photographic art ; and of these 
none enjoys a higher esteem than 
the subject of this article. Mr. 
Bennett, like all enthusiasts, loves 

to speak of the rapid progress of his art and 
to compare modern facilities with the slow 
and uncertain methods of Daguerre, who re- 
quired from seven to eight hours to produce 
a passable picture of a landscape, whereas 
now the camera is capable of fixing the 
image of the flying cannon-ball and tracing 
accurately the zigzags of a lightning flash. 





technical side of his art; but in that way he 
will never come to be an artist. It is not 
enough to secure a sharp impression ; indeed, 
a picture faultless in this respect may be only 
so much the worse. For, as is the case in 
paintings, the photograph that shows dis- 
tinctly every grass-blade and every leaf is 
very likely to be lacking in effects of mass. 
What should strike the spectator first is the 
entire mass of the tree, then the forms of the 
branches, lastly the individual leaves; and if 
in a small picture these do not clearly appear, 
the loss is hardly to be regretted. “The best 
time of day for landscape work,” says Mr. 
Sennett, “is ih the early morning or late 
afternoon. Then the lights and shades are 
disposed in large masses and few details come 
out prominently. Before determining on a 





monotony of the lines. Bits of foreground, 
studies of objects close at hand, are more 
likely to give satisfaction than extended 
views. Let the beginner content himself 
with photographing picturesque old houses, 
old mills, rustic bridges, and groups of trees, 
when the lights and shadows are well defined 
and well balanced. Effects of atmosphere 
and light will come later when he knows per- 
fectly the management of camera, developing 
bath, and printing apparatus. In all photo- 
‘graphs of which landscape is the main sub- 
ject, the human figure may be’ introduced, 
and often to great advantage. But, at all 
costs, it is necessary to avoid the appearance 
of posing. Never neglect the foreground. 
Properly treated, it gives value to the middle 
distance and character to the composition.” 
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The best camera he has found to be the most 
economical in the long run; yet, for special 
kinds of work, a cheap camera may be 
made to answer. There is none that will 
not do something well enough to be of 
service to an artist. Thus, for regular use 
he recommends a tripod, while a small hand 
kodak is best for street scenes and hur- 
ried journeys. His own specialty is land- 
scape, though he also attempts figure work 
occasionally. In artistic landscape photog- 
raphy, it is necessary to consider above all 
things the time of day and the point of view. 
Mr. Bennett would have the beginner study 
the methods of the best painters as to com- 
position and lighting. The amateur is only 
too likely to devote himself altogether to the 


point of view, look at your subject from all 
sides, from near and from far. Frequently 
it happens that with a slight change of posi- 
tion the appearance of the subject is greatly 
improved. As a rule, it is well to take up 
your position so that the light may come from 
one side upon the principal objects in the 
scene. If the light should fall full in front 
the subject may look flat for want of shadow, 
and if from the back the result may be little 
more than a silhouette. Avoid subjects in 
which straight lines, as of a fence or a rail- 
road-track, run across the picture; they will 
appear to divide it into horizontal sections; 
but, if necessary for any purpose to take such 
a view, the effect may be ameliorated by 
placing a figure so that it will break the 
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The pyro Mr. Bennett believes to be the 
best developer; but it requires patience and 
practice to learn the good and bad points of 
any. He recommends no particular style of 
plates for ordinary work; but the ortho- 
chromatic have a decided advantage when 
brilliant and varied colors are to be photo- 
graphed, as has the non-halation for strong 
contrasts, and the regular instantaneous plates 
for very quick work. He has done much 
excellent work in photographing of paint- 
ings. He has studied landscape under the 
late William de Haas and the figure under 
William Morgan. He has for several years 
exhibited regularly at the Camera Club. 

Of our illustrations, all from photographs 
from nature by Mr. Bennett, “ The Brook” 








































is a most delightful study of composition in 
light and shade. The shadowed foreground 
brings out the reflected light in the water 
near the centre of the picture. This repeats 
and leads the eye to the principal mass of 
light in the sky directly overhead. To the 
right is another vista between two dark trees, 
and this is balanced by the light-foliaged tree 
to the right. The flow of the water, away 
from the spectator, and the textures of rock 
and grass and foliage, are very successfully 
given, and the cattle in the shade of the trees 
in the middle distance come just where they 
are needed to give a touch of life to the pic- 
ture. “ The Watering-Place,” though not 
quite so rich in accidental effects, holds the 
attention quite as well. It is one of those 
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run the risk of frequent disappointment in 
trying to render them. Let him not be dis- 
heartened, however ; the true way to success, 
in this as in all cases, is by the thorny path of 
experience. K. B. 





FIGURE PAINTING. 


THE HAIR. 

Tue hair of an individual, when present 
in a portrait, forms an important element in 
establishing the resemblance; and when for 
any reason the hair is not visible, there 
should be a full and sufficient explanation of 
its absence or concealment. ~ Let us begin 
by considering the various circumstances 
under which a portrait may be painted with- 








“THE WATERING-PLACE.” 


effects of light coming from the side of which 
the artist has spoken. There is plenty of 
detail in the rough grass in the foreground 
and in the foliage of the large tree just across 
the stream. Farther off the masses become 
more and more flat, and we can fancy our- 
selves, having crossed the brook by the rustic 
bridge at the left, strolling along the road in 
sun and shadow toward the low hill in the 
distance. The “ Group of Elms” is a rather 
difficult subject, and a tyro might make noth- 
ing of it. It is noonday, and in full sunlight ; 
but the picturesque branching of the trees, 
the parting of the roads just beyond, and the 
vegetation of the foreground are excellently 
well rendered. Noonday effects have a beauty 
of their own; but unless where a striking 
shadow effect makes a part, the amateur will 
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out the visible introduction of hair. Fashion 
has at times (happily in the past) arbitrarily 
decreed that no lady may display her own 
natural growth of hair. The work of our 
earlier great painters furnishes many ex- 
amples of this in the numerous portraits 
handed down to us, where all women, old and 
young, appear (to an extent alike) arrayed 
in real or simulated wigs of white or pow- 
dered hair; these, in conjunction with the 
invariable pink-and-white complexions, pro- 
duced a very picturesque and charming 
effect. The portraitist of to-day has a more 
difficult problem to conquer, and one which 
should be seriously considered. There is a 
much greater opportunity for variety and 
individuality of treatment now in the paint- 
ing of a lady’s hair than in the days of Gil- 
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bert Stuart and Copley, when the one wig 
might be fitted equally well upon a half 
dozen lady sitters, providing for some simple 
alterations in the shape of the forehead and 
contours of cheek and temples. 

There is more difficulty for the beginner 
in securing a characteristic drawing of the 
cranium where the hair is uncovered than 
when the greater part of the head is con- 
cealed in a voluminous turban, or some other 
fantastic head-dress elaborately constructed 
of lace and ribbons, with a bunch of nodding 
plumes surmounting all. The large and pic- 
turesque hats of felt or velvet with their 
drooping brims (worn by younger women) 
were valuable aids to the painter, not only by 
enhancing beauty, but also in concealing 
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defects, and suggesting curves where nature 
had bestowed too many angles. The splen- 
did masses of shadow produced by these 
broad brims formed a fine background against 
which to paint a rosy cheek and snowy 
throat ; and somehow the pink flush and fair 
flesh were rarely wanting, this brilliant 
coloring being just as much a part of the 
lady’s toilette as the powdered hair, and often 
just as independent of natural endowment. 
And when the artist posed the faces of his 
sitters so as to receive directly a strong 
effect and light and shade, the harmonious 
contrast was intensified. The fashions of 
to-day, happily for our painters, are reviv- 
ing all that is most charming in these old 
modes, discarding only what was too exag- 
gerated for the conservative modern taste. 
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THE 








That the result is admirable was evidenced in 
the recent exhibitions of old and new masters 
in portraiture, where in some of the best 
canvases by modern masters one saw almost 
reproduced in the belles of our day the styles 
of dress worn by their ancestors of a century 
ago, both old and new pictures hanging on 
the same walls. The treatment of women’s 
hair in the old pictures was noticeably supe- 
rior in most cases to the modern work. The 
brown hair, marvellously simple in its man- 
agement, seen in the Gilbert Stuart heads, 
seems to possess a ruddy vitality that was 
lacking in the same quality of brown as ren- 
dered by our painters to-day; and the ex- 
quisite blue-gray and violet half-tints at the 
temples and where the hair met the soft ivory 
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throat were not so tenderly felt by our 
conscientiously realistic artist of the newer 
school as by these great tone-masters. Either 
our grandmothers were a more beautiful race 
of women or their portrayers were a kindlier 
set of men! Perhaps our painters are only 
more conscientious in the matter of flattery! 
One certainly has a right to take advantage 
of any circumstance which tends to the 
beautifying of a portrait: a soft curl straying 
over the forehead one day which is not there 
at the next sitting, or, perhaps, a becoming 
flush called forth by some chance remark. 
The flush may fade in a moment, leaving an 
ordinarily pale cheek in its place: the artist 
has the right to paint the beautifying rose-tint 
as he saw it; that fleeting moment made the 
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color possible. If a dull shade of brown hair 
takes on a brighter chestnut tint when a ray 
of light falls upon it, let us catch the warm 
tint and secure it, even though another pose 
may show the dull neutral brown all pervad- 
ing, with no hint of the fleeting gold. By 
this I mean to show that the artist has the 
right to secure the best that is possible in his 
sitter (as he honestly sees it), even though 
his point of view may not be continuously in 
evidence or apparent to the chance beholder. 
One point of resemblance that is sometimes 
overlooked lies in the manner the hair grows 
on the forehead. In some persons the hair, 
when brushed back, forms a series of “steps” 
at the temples; in others a straight or evenly 
curved line is preserved throughout. One 
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sees at times the forehead extended in two 
points reaching far back upon the skull on 
either side of the centre. With this forma- 
tion, the hair may grow down in a “ peak” 
toward the nose or be naturally rounded in 
front. A careful observation of these differ- 
ences is all important, and no matter how 
awkward or unbecoming such lines may 
appear, they are character marks, and there 
must be no attempt at improvement or even 
modification here, on the part of the artist. 
As I have said elsewhere, the portrait 
painter discovers that people, as a rule, pre- 
fer to see their own peculiarities reproduced 
in a picture, and will generally resent a 
tco-obvious suggestion of improvement. The 
young artist should therefore strive to pre- 
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serve the personality of the individual in his 
portraits instead of weakly endeavoring to 
bring all faces up to his own standard of 
beauty. If, for example, a woman’s hair 
grows in straight, plain falling 
smoothly over or behind the ears, do not 
think it necessary to introduce some loose, 
wavy lines at the temples, or to kindly add 
a curling lock above the ear which nature 
never placed there, and which is entirely out 
of keeping with the whole character and 
sentiment of the face. Where the hair is 
naturally curly, and when brushed smoothly 
falls into regular waves all over the head, it 
is better to mass as much as possible the 
light and shade, so as to avoid representing 
a number of continuous curved lines where 


masses 
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the rippling hair encircles the head. This 
kind of hair may be studied in black and 
white from some of the antique casts with 
advantage, as drawing and perspective oc- 
cupy an important part in an _ intelligent 
representation. In painting hair of such 
character, one must note not only the general 
effect of form and color, but it is necessary 
to observe closely the manner in which the 
light falls upon the curved tresses. If the 
hair is smooth and polished, the high lights 
will appear sharp and distinct in outline; if 
the hair curls loosely and is rather “ fuzzy ”’ 
or rough, the lights will be more diffused and 
less brilliant, even dull in tone, with rounded 
forms and indistinct outlines, the half-tints 
blurred where they meet the shadows 





THE PAINTING OF ANIMALS. 


THE FARMYARD: CHICKENS, DUCKS, AND GEESE 


HERE is no division of 
animal painting that is 
so attractive to stu- 

dents and amateurs as that 
which has barn-yard fowl 
and their surround- 
ings for its special 
subjects. Many 
painters in all coun- 
tries have been at- 
tracted by the pic- 
turesque litter of the 
barn-yard. Hateful as that is to the amateur 
farmer, the real farmer does not notice it, or 
if he does, he probably feels that, as all of his 
live-stock is still possessed of instincts ac- 
quired by their early ancestors, it is just as 
well that their surroundings should in part 
conform to these instincts. Chickens espe- 
cially love to forage among burdock, weeds, 
and bushes, and if this-taste of theirs is in- 
dulged in, they are likely to be free from 
diseases that attack those that are cooped up 
in narrow yards. Ducks and geese are not 
themselves if they have not access to ponds, 
streams, or marshy ground. 

To the artist this matter is of importance, 
for the false economy of a certain school of 
city-bred agriculturists would rob farming 
life of most of its picturesqueness. 

The colors of barn-yard fowl offer a rich 
variety of tones, all of which are in keeping 
with the browns, grays, and greens of their 
surroundings. The whole range of the palette 
is required to meet them; and it is the study 
of a lifetime to match all the hues of reddish- 
tawny, rich yellow, pure white, and irides- 
cent black which their plumage presents. 
Then there are the shining blue and green of 
the drake’s head and wing feathers, the red 
comb and wattles of the cock, the coppery 
gleam in the tail feathers of the turkey, the 
yellow of the bills and webbed feet of ducks 
and geese. The variety of color is, indeed, so 
great that it is almost useless to recommend 
any particular palette; yet the beginner may 
do well to try the following at the start, hold- 
ing himself free to modify it as experience 
teaches him what to add or subtract: White, 
Yellow Ochre, Gold Ochre, Raw Sienna, 
Burnt Sienna, Brown Madder, Vandyke 
Brown, Rose Madder, Vermilion, Light Red, 
Indian Red, Veronese Green, Viridian, Terre 
Verte, Cobalt, French Ultramarine, New 
Blue, and Black. These eighteen colors 
make a good working palette. It is not to be 
supposed that all of them will be required in 
the painting of each single study ; but the na- 
tural variety of colors is very great, and the 
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student will be constantly discovering new 
tones which it will be difficult to match with 
only a few pigments. 

The forms of barn-yard fowl, geese, and 
ducks are at once so simple and so character- 
istic that they are easily memorized. In fact, 
many artists—as Mr. Charles Volkmar, for 
instance—paint almost entirely from mem- 
ory. But the student must first train his 
memory by much rapid sketching from na- 
ture. It will be of real service to make many 
pencil studies of plucked fowls also, in order 
to gain a knowledge of the remarkable in- 
fluence of the plumage on the general form 
of the birds. In the drawing of wild birds, 
the somewhat difficult foreshortening of the 
wings in flight is the hardest task which the 
young artist encounters; but barn-yard fowl 
seldom use the wings for more than a ‘short 
flight. Still it should be remembered, at least, 
that the wing bones correspond to the arm 
or foreleg in other animals, and that it should 
never be treated as a rigid, unarticulated part 
of the anatomy. 

Lead-pencil is the best medium for sketch- 
ing with. It should be capable both of giv- 
ing a good range of color and of retaining a 
sharp point—that is to say, it should be nei- 
ther very hard nor very soft. A rather hard 





pencil may be made to answer by putting a 
slight wash of Chinese White over the paper, 


which gives a “tooth” that will take the 
pencil much better than the unprepared 
paper. A sketch-block of tinted paper of a 


size to go into the coat-pocket will be just 
the thing to make rapid notes upon. The tint 
of the paper may be utilized to bear up a 
touch of Chinese White if the animal be 
wholly or partly of that color; or a wash or 
two of water-color may be added to the lead- 
pencil without obscuring the form, in order 
to give a hint of the most important local 
tones. But if it is desired to study in full 
color, it is best to have recourse to oil pig- 
ments. As the barn-yard in which the artist 
will set up his easel will be, presumably, not 
far from the house in which he lives, he will 
be able to make himself almost as comfort- 
able as if he were working in a studio; and 
there is nothing to be gained by undergoing 


discomfort when it 
can be avoided. He 
may substitute a 
good, easy chair for 
the camp-stool, and 
the shelter of the 
barn or a shed for 
the sketching um- 
brella. He should 
have several can- 
vases at hand. The 
first sketch, which 
should merely give 
the action and gen- 
eral proportions of 
the subject, may 
be made with chalk 
or charcoal on the prepared canvas. It 
should, however, be made reasonably cor- 
rect. When satisfactory, it must be rubbed 
or dusted away until only a faint trace 
remains to guide the hand in making a more 
finished drawing with a fine brush, using 
Vandyke Brown, or Burnt Sienna thinned 
with turpentine. The color should be ap 
plied boldly, avoiding repainting as much as 
possible. 





Tue late Gustave Moreau, though born in 
1826, and consequently a witness of the rise 
and fall of most of the modern “ schools” 
of painting, has been classed as belonging 
to the youngest of them all, that of the Sym- 
bolists. He was the only pupil of the re- 
markable Mexican painter, Chassériau, and, 
like him, had remained aloof from all move- 
ments, until, toward the end of his career, 
he found himself a leader, without at all de- 
siring the post. His refined drawing, in- 
tense color, and love of jewels, flowers, and 
strange, rocky landscapes made him appear 
more like a painter of the early Renaissance 
than of modern times. In reality he had 
little in common with the Symbolists, but 
represented in France much the same ten- 
dencies that showed themselves in England 
in Rossetti and Burne-Jones. The subjects 
of some of his most important paintings are 

Galatea,” in her grotto, “ The Head of 
Orpheus,” “ Salomé,” and “ CEdipus and the 
Sphinx.” 


AN engraving o1 a water-color painting 
should always have a broad margin to the 
mount. As a rule, a narrow, light frame is 
best. (Flemish oak is much used at the 
present time for engravings and gilt frames 
for water colors.) The margin serves to 
isolate the picture, and thus enables us to see 
its beauties to the best advantage. This is 
especially the case if the wall upon which it is 
hung has a pattern upon it. 
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FROM THE PEN SKETCHES BY VIBERT. 
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g LANDSCAPES IN MONOCHROME. 
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» OUBTLESS many an ama- 
. teur who has made a 
» serious study of china 
painting and delights in 
it will have been struck 
by the fact that flowers 
are used by china paint- 
ers to a great extent, and but little work is 
done in landscapes. It is true that we see 
among the brilliant flower-pieces in the ex- 
hibitions a litthe Dutch windmill here and 
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there; but that seems to be all at which the 
ambition has aimed. 

The Dutch painters have, indeed, shown us 
what beautiful and artistic work can be done 
in the line of landscape; the Delft plaques, 
panels, and tiles with their deep colors and 
brilliant glaze are widely known and ad- 
mired. But it is not necessary that if we 
follow their clever method of using only one 
color we should invariably paint a windmill, 
or that it should always be done in Delft 
Blue. 

As to the color, a deep, rich green, a warm 
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brown, or the soft and cool Copenhagen gray 
are just as beautiful if used as a monochrome. 
There is something dignified and restful in 
a monochrome, and it will always harmonize 
with our surroundings. And as to the sub- 
jects: When we have so many beautiful 
ones right at our door,why should we always 
strive to imitate the Dutch? There are so 
many things that appeal to our sense for 
beauty: the country road, where a lonely 
farm-house hides under the shadow of an old 
elm tree, the beautiful lines of the mountains 
against a glorious evening sky, the deep, still 
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waters overhung by old willow trees, or the 
blooming meadows Where the daisies border 
the clear little stream. 

It is true that the gift of expression is not 
given to many, but whoever has received it 
to any extent should not only open the eyes, 
but also the sketch-book, as long as the golden 
days last when we can roam through the 
fields and meadows. These sketches, rough 
as they may seem, will be a great help 
later on. 

Those who cannot sketch from nature 
might yet succeed in copying a study well in 
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S14 
monochrome. In securing a study, one 
should look out, before all things, for sim- 
plicity ; the material to work on is not quite 
as easy to handle as paper or canvas; and the 
most simple pictures that nature spreads 
before us are often the most beautiful. Next 
to simplicity, we should look out for some 
feeling; there are many subjee ich do 


not appeal to us, thoug cK ary leader 
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render a bit of water and sky and a floating 
sailboat well, but she might be lost if it comes 
to trees. To paint clumsy trees is enough to 
spoil a landscape, and just as bad as to paint 
ugly cupids. To give the rich and luminous 
effect which the Delft ware has, the piece 
should go through two or three firings. The 
colors will always look dull and heavy if they 
are applied thickly the first time. The dif- 
ferent tones of light and shade should be 
studied very carefully, for if one has only one 
color for expression, one should not overlook 
the slightest modulation. 
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As to the object, a plaque or tile is the best 
fitted for landscape decoration. On the plain 
surface the handling of the colors is easier 
too. 

I like to do the work in the way of an etch- 
ing. For that purpose I take color in powder, 
mix a little part of it with fat oil and turpen- 
tine, with which I mark slightly the principal 
outlines. Then I grind another part of the 
color with water, add a few drops of gum 
arabic, and cover the whole surface of the 
plaque or tile with a thin wash of the color so 
as to give the local tone. From that I take 
out the lights with a bristle brush which has 
been burnt down rather short, or in finer 
parts with the needle. The foliage of the 
trees, the texture of the grass can thus be 
rendered with less work and better results. 
This way is also advisable for the effects of 
clouds, and lights in the water. After this 
is fired, I paint the darker tones in with color 
mixed with oil and turpentine, and after the 
second firing deepen the shadows, give the 
finishing touches, and fire it the last time. 

To blend the tint of water-color so as to 
make it even is rather difficult and needs some 
practice. If one would do it with a cotton 
dabber, which is generally used for colors 
mixed with oil, the result would be disastrous. 
I do the blending with a large, flat, dry 
brush as long as the color is wet, not stip- 
pling, but carrying it with light strokes over 
the surface. This method would be almost 
impossible on a much-rounded surface. 

After one begins to work the lights out, 
one should put a hand-rest over the plaque, 
because the slightest touch with the finger 
would take the color off, and in this lies just 
the advantage of the work. As the lights can 
be taken out so easily, a great softness of the 
work is possible, and the color whch is taken 
off can be blown off like dust. 

The studies which will be found in this 
number will be a good exercise for this work ; 
all the delicate details in the lights of the fo- 
liage and the meadows should be done with 
the needle, whereas the broader lights, in the 
stones, water, and road, should be taken out 
with the brush. A sewing needle can be 
used if it is fastened in a stick. The marine 
study will be found very effective, and can be 
done with little work. The method above 
described will answer splendidly for the 
cloud effects in the sky and the lights in the 
water. The study could be done in Delft 
Green on a panel or large tile. These tiles 
when framed in a tasteful manner make an 
artistic decoration for the wall. A good 
green can be made by mixing Black Green 
and Olive Green. Chocolate Brown is an- 
other beautiful color for monochromes. <A 
charming dark blue can be obtained by mix- 
ing Dark Blue with Black Green. All these 
colors can be obtained in powder. 

Marte RICHERT. 





PAINTING RED CURRANTS. 

For the red currants use either Capucine 
or Pompadour, shading with Deep Red 
Brown, using carefully a touch of Ruby Pur- 
ple with a Deep Brown in the deepest parts. 
These two colors can also be used in the fore- 
ground stems. If it is desired to keep the 
currants to the left of the design white, use 
a soft Yellow Green, preserving the high 
lights pure for the first firing. Use a touch 
of Yellow Ochre delicately in the deeper 
parts, and on those coming in contact with 
reds introduce a soft touch of red on the 
shadow side. 

In the green leaves use the reds and browns 
in the deeper shadows; keeping some leaves 
in soft grays, as well as a stem, that holds 
some of the currants, that should be in 
shadow. The background can be painted in 
with the delicate colors used in the currants 





A soft tint of 
can be introduced, blending with the green 


and leaves. creamy yellow 
and soft pink that can be used. A rococo 
design in raised, paste is effective on the 
border. 





MONOGRAMS ON CHINA. 

Ir you are using a monogram on china, be 
sure to make it part or the whole decoration, 
giving the impression of fitness, so that, in 
looking at it, one may feel that it is the 
right thing in the right place. If, as an 
afterthought, you crowd in a monogram 
somewhere, anywhere, it will always look 
superfluous. 

Perhaps many of us have a prejudice 
against monograms, owing to the fact that 
there is so much hotel ware stamped with 
the most inartistic letters, giving a cheap 
effect. We instinctively dislike anything 
that is done by the thousands; yet there is no 
reason why designs turned out from factories 
in a wholesale way could not be artistic, yet 
one seldom if ever sees it. 

Now, if you wish to have your table ser- 
vice decorated with monograms, pay especial 
attention to all the details; make the mono- 
gram a thing of beauty, a decoration that will 
give your service a particular charm and in- 
dividuality. The monograms given in the 
supplement in this number are well adapted 
to china painting, for by the use of fine paste 
lines, dots of enamel and gold, you will get 
most beautiful effects, Again, you may use 
different colors of gold or bronze for the dif- 
ferent letters. But to give that refinement 
and elegance which is always so desirable in 
table service, the technique must be perfect. 
Ir is better to place the monogram on the rim 
of the plate, rather than in the centre. 




































Another style for monograms is to have 
each letter of small flowers. For instance, 
let the first letter be in small pink roses, 
bunched together very tightly, and not em- 
phasizing any particular rose. The second 
letter can be done in forget-me-nots, and the 
third or principal letter in raised gold. (This 
is a good idea for umbrella-tops also.) The 
gold letter under these circumstances must 
be the central point of decoration, with the 
other two thrown in the background by mak- 
ing them less prominent. The gold letter 
(the most important) would naturally strike 
the eye first. 

Script monograms, or letters, are prefer- 
able, as scrolls lend themselves so beautifully 
tc decorations, and can be twisted or turned 
to suit the piece of china. When one wishes 
to have monograms on vases or other bric- 
a-brac, letters suiting the rest of the decora- 
tion must be used. If your vase has a 
Japanese decoration, then use letters of 
straight lines, with one letter under the 
other forming a vertical line, “a la Japanese.” 
For ash trays or pin trays, one can use a dec- 
oration of initials by drawing the letters 
diagonally across the tray, using raised-paste 
lines, dots, or settings for enamel dots to fill 
in the letters. A single rich, deep tint, with 
a monogram as the only decoration, wili 
always give a satisfactory effect. I like the 
letters one following the other in an irregular 
way much better than the conventional mono- 
gram with one letter over the other, usually 
an unintelligible spot of color. 

An effective decoration in monochrome is 
the use of a single flower, with the initials 
formed of the petals of the same flower. For 
instance, using the corn-flower convention- 
ally, with the letters made of the petals. This 
style I have used successfully on loving-cups 
and tankards, keeping the decoration all in 
blue. The same idea may be carried out in 
the reds by using chrysanthemums, whose 
long, curling, or ragged petals are especially 
adaptable to letter decorations. 

To some there is an especial charm in 
having one’s monogram on a piece of china— 
at any rate there is something personal about 
such a decoration, but avoid overdoing it. 
The use of a monogram (similar to the illus- 
trations in this present number), carried out 
with good taste, on the rim of plates, with a 
finish of gold beading (paste dots) around 
the edges of the plates, will always be a satis- 
factory decoration, and something that will 
not require a great amount of talent to do, 
only good taste, patience, and neatness. 

ANNA B. LEONARD. 





SoME peaches are so much like the color- 
ing of a head that regular flesh tints can be 
used—Ivory Yellow, Blood Red, or Deep 
Red Brown. Gray shadows are warmed up 
with Finishing Brown, and sometimes the 
red cheek in deep shadow will be so crimson 
as to call for Deep Purple and black. The 
yellow gray bloom shows mostly on the 
shadow side, and varies with the color of the 
peach. The richer colors will want Canary 
or Albert Yellow broken with Yellow Brown, 
and running through Yellow and Deep Red 
Brown, Violet-of-Iron, and Brown 17. The 
bloom on these is very heavy, and, in contrast 
with the other colors, is a great help. The 
deep cleft that we often find in a luscious 
peach is also a help, and is a judicious selec- 
tion of markings. The long, shapely, and 
often much-curled leaf is very attractive also. 

Perhaps at first thought we hardly suspect 
the beauty and variety of color in pears. 
There is a light, clear Silver Yellow that has 
withal a daintiness about it which comes 
from its cool half tones and its whitish high- 
est light. Its shadows are warmed with 
Brown 108 and a little red broken in, and 
another has Yellow Brown broken into the 





Silver Yellow as it passes into the Olive 
Brown shadows of Yellow Brown and Brown 
Green. Sometimes a bright yellow will have 
a dappled red cheek, and if this is turned 
away from the light, it will fall into a rich 
yellow ochre shadow. A light yellow red 
broken with russet spots of Yellow Ochre 
runs into deep Red Brown and Violet-of- 
Iron. This may have a patch of sunny green 
on one side, which contrasts finely with the 
red, and passes into a rich olivebrown shadow. 
The russets have, perhaps, Silver Yellow 
in the lights and Violet-of-Iron in the shad- 
ows, with a tint of Yellow Brown and Finish- 
ing Brown between, or there may be more of 
orange in the light and run through Yellow 
Brown to Brown 17, with flecks of red in the 
shadow, while some have Pearl Gray in the 
lights. The dull skin gives a soft light. Don’t 
blend these colors smoothly together, but 
to give a mellow look let all be broken tints. 





GLASS PAINTING FOR DOMESTIC 
PURPOSES. 
GLASS. 


THE YELLOW STAIN AND FLASH 


In glass painting for domestic purposes, 
lead lines often prove too strong, if they are 
to mark the outlines of a design. 

Different from the subjects of monumental 
windows, which we are used to see from 
some distance, we approach the windows in 





our homes, and as we sit down near them the 
lead lines, if the window is not merely a 
mosaic in colored glass, seem to grow into 
immense proportions and to spoil the whole 
design. 

In pieces on a smaller scale, as a fire-screen 
or lantern, we meet with the same unsatisfac- 
tory result; and yet we need these lead lines 
if we would combine different shades of richly 
colored glass. We can avoid them if we 
choose to carry the design out in brown or 
gray and the beautiful yellow stain, but this 
is not quite as easily done as said. It needs 
much practice to put an even mat on the 
glass, and to take the lights out without get- 
ting spots and scratches in the half tones. 
Besides, the yellow stain is a color hard to 
manage and to fire; indeed, it is the first 
stone to try our patience on, for it is the most 
capricious and tricky color in the world. 
Take two pieces of glass which to your eye 
look exactly alike—perhaps the glazier told 
you that they are the same make, while he has 
cut them out of different odds and ends, as 
glaziers always try to do to have more profit. 
Cover both the pieces with silver yellow, and 
you will find, after firing and after rubbing 
the ochre off, that while on one piece the 
stain will show.a beautiful yellow, on the 
other piece there will not be a trace of color. 
It was because the glazier had cut you two 
different kinds of glass. While the stain 
melts easily into the soft glass, it does not 
melt into the hard glass at all. 

So if you are going to do a window in 
squares, for instance, or other cut-up pieces, 
and want to use the yellow stain, be sure that 
you get your pieces cut from one piece of 
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French window glass, and be there and watch 
your glazier, that he does not cut from odds 
and ends, though he will tell you that they 
are just as good. 

But even if you are sure now that you have 
the right glass from the first piece to the 
last, your surprises with the silver yellow 


are not at an end yet. You cover your pieces 
all alike with the stain, put them in the kiln, 
and the firing done, you will see that some 
pieces show a light silver yellow and others 
a deep orange. 

Now, every mineral painter knows that 
some colors change in the firing, but there is 
none that changes to such an extent at a slight 
difference of temperature as the yellow stain 
does in glass painting. It might spoil your 
whole work if you did not use this capricious 
material in a clever way. 

There is a great advantage in these varia- 
tions of color in the yellow stain; it enhances 
the richness and beauty of your painting, but 
you must use it so as to put the lighter and 
darker parts into their proper places. 

Before all, you must know your kiln. Put 
those pieces which you want to be a rich 
yellow at the hottest place, and those which 
you want to be a light yellow at the coolest ; 
furthermore, you must know exactly the 
amount of heat, so as to bring out the stain 
in all its beauty and variety. That you can 
learn only by experience. Do not he dis- 
heartened if after the firing you wipe the 
ochre off and find that there is no trace of 
yellow on the glass. If you had the right 
glass, the cause was underfiring. So put 
your silver yellow on once more, and the next 
time be more daring in the firing. I have 
gone through all these discouraging things 
myself, and have been perfectly disgusted 
with that tricky color; but I have learned 
that to obtain brilliant effects one cannot do 
without it, for it is the only one that in color- 
ing the glass leaves it perfectly transparent. 
It is not only a beautiful color in itself, but 
enhances the beauty of all the others when 
put on the reverse side of the glass. And 
after learning all this, I have with much 
patience and practice managed to handle it. 
There is no question that in comparison with 
the yellow stain the other colors for glass 
painting are dull, except the transparent cop- 
per green, melting blue, and purple, but the 
last one needs a great deal of heat to develop. 

Dainty and transparent effects can be ob- 
tained with the glass colors in using them in 
thin washes, but they have nothing of the 
depth, the gemlike richness of the colored 
glass I have just spoken of. 

Now there are many of us who want that 
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depth and richness—who want, for instance, 
a dark, rich background as contrast to the 
daintier colors, and who at the same time 
object to the heavy lead lines in a painting 
seen so near by. In such difficult cases we 
have the flash glass to help us out. The 
flash glass comes in different shades of rich 
colors, and is perfectly transparent ;-but it is 
not colored all through ; it is white glass with 
a layer of colored glass on one side. This 
colored layer of glass can be taken off with 
fluoric acid whenever one wishes the glass to 
be white, and thus a great advantage is 
offered to the glass painter. 

Let me describe this more fully. You 
want, for instance, to do some panels for a 
lantern with a rich ruby background, so as to 
give a rosy light to the room. You have 
your panels cut out of a piece of ruby flash 
glass, which gives you exactly the color you 
want. But you want to do your design in 
other dainty colors. For that purpose put 
your design on the glass with white chalk, 
and cover the parts of the background which 
you want to be ruby with varnish of Bruns- 
wick black; be sure to cover the glass very 
well, so that the acid cannot get through. 
Those parts which you want to paint you 
leave free, so that the acid may take the layer 


of colored glass off. Before you put the var- 





nish on find out which side of the glass has the 
color, so that you do not put your varnish on 


the wrong side. Now give your panels after 
the varnish is thoroughly dry to a glazier. 
Almost any glazier is experienced in etching 
the glass, and you should not meddle with the 
dangerous acid unless you are used to it. 
The etching will not cost you more than if 
would to have a piece of china fired. After 
you get your glass back, wash off the varnish 
with turpentine, and you will find your design 
clear white on a ruby background. You now 
trace the outlines with black, and do it in 
whatever delicate tints you choose, enhanc- 
ing some colors in putting the yellow stain 
on the reverse side of the glass. 

You will thus have obtained an ornament 
in your room which, with little cost and not 
very much work, will be a perfect delight to 
you and your admiring friends. 

ANNA SIEDENBURG. 
STOCK DECORATION FOR A_ PITCHER. 
(See Supplement Design.) ; 


Tue dark flowers are painted in deep pur- 
ple, adding Blue Gray for the shadow tones 
and a little Yellow Green in the centres. For 
the light ones, use the thinnest possible wash 
of Chinese Yellow. Shade very delicately 
with Brown Green, with touches of Warm 
Gray in some of the petals. Cloud the base 
of the pitcher with Empress Green, using 
Shading Green for the darker tones. Tint 
delicately toward the top with Deep Blue 
Green, Carmine 2, or Rose and Warm Gray. 
Have the greens rather cool in tone. For the 
mignonette use Moss Green, Brown Green, 


and Yellow Red. 
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THE HOUSE. 


OF A COUNTRY HOUSE. 

HE entrance hall and 
staircase shown in 
our illustration is 
an adaptation of co- 
lonial forms to mod- 
ern requirements 
which will appeal to 
many of our readers. 

The very large fire- 

place, with its raised 

hearth and comfort- 

ably cushioned seats, 
can be curtained off from the 
hall, of which its classic entab- 
lature and columns make it the 
most striking feature. Its im- 
portance is emphasized by the 
large glazed vases, containing 
growing plants of begonia; and 
the classical note set bythe archi- 
tect is accentuated by the en- 
graving after Alma Tadema’s 
celebrated picture, “ A Reading 
from Homer,” which hangs over 
the mantelpiece. 

The color scheme for the hall 
should be very simple. The 
walls may be tinted a dull pink, 
composed of Indian Red with a 
little Yellow Ochre and White, 
toned down with Brown. The 
pillars and woodwork, generally, 
should be enamelled white, toned 
with brown, to be a shade or two 
darker than the white ceiling. 
The capitals of the pillars may 
be gilded all over, or the cen- 
tres only of the volutes may be 
brought out with gold. The 
chandeliers and brackets should 
be of brass; the shades to the 
lights a dull rose color ; the vases 
dark brown or dark red (“ sang 
de boeuf”); the blue and white 
Holland tiles about the fireplace i! 
furnish the only decided note of 
cool color in the scheme. Warm 
reds, browns, and yellows should 
prevail in the carpets and hang- 
ings. The curtain rod and 
rings should be enamelled dull 
white to accord with the wood- 
work. 
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EMBROIDERY. 


\ \ PARE INNS 


MONOGRAMS FOR TABLE LINEN. 

















To satisfy the zsthetic taste " 
of the woman of to-day, all | 
table and nousehold linen must 
be embroidered with the mono- 
gram of its owner. For the 
coarser articles, such as towels, 
sheets, and so forth, linen thread 
or French embroidery cotton is 
much used, both in white and colors. Table 
linen, including cloths, napkins, centre-pieces, 
and doilies, is done both in simple French 
raised work and in elaborate designs, worked 
out in silk or fine linen thread, as the case 
may be. Very beautiful effects are gained 
when the monogram is embroidered in filo- 
floss, in a combination of stuffed work and 
fancy stitches, such as the French knot. and 
darning a background with either white or 
some pale, delicate shade of the floss. This 














treatment seems to bring out the work and 
give it a very rich appearance. 

For every-day use, nothing gives more 
satisfaction than raised French work done 
with embroidery cotton or fine linen thread. 
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To do this, first go over all the letter with 
darning cotton laid on in long stitches, one 
overlapping the other, but being very careful 
to preserve the exact outline of the design. 
The work must be done in a frame, and be 
kept well stretched to insure success. After 
thus laying in the foundation, or stuffing, 
embroider, with fine thread, over and over 
stitch. This should be very close and firm, to 
give a satisfactory result. For more elabo- 
rate and decorative work, silks may be used 
tc good effect. Whether silk, linen, or cotton 
is chosen, the foundation for stuffed em- 
broidery is the same. 

In the monograms given in the supplement 
a variety of stitches is employed, thus gain- 
ing very beautiful effects. The one L. N., 
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ARRANGEMENT OF PORTIERES FOR A DOORWAY. 


for example, is a combination of French 
stuffed and jewel work. The letter N is 
embroidered in white filo-floss in high stuffed 
French stitch, every detail of outline being 
carefully preserved. The L is also partly of 
this style, but the whole letter is outlined in 
the tiniest Kensington stitches. For the jew- 
els, use two threads in the needle at one time, 
one of palest pink and-+the other of green, 
which will give an opal effect, if the shades 
are rightly chosen. These jewels are also 
stuffed very high with darning cotton, and 
then worked over and over with the silks, the 
stitches running in the opposite direction to 
those used in the stuffing. 

The monogram G. N. is composed of a 
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combination of these stitches. The letter N 
is embroidered in French knot and outlined 
in the Kensington stitch executed with a 
single thread of filo-floss. The color em- 
ployed, of course, is a matter of individual 
taste, pure white being regarded as the most 
desirable. For the letter G the raised work 
is used, as indicated in the design, the jewels 
being supposed to represent pearls. The 
whole letter is also outlined in the manner 
described above. 

In the embroidering of letters or mono- 
grams, much depends on the nicety of execu- 
tion, the sharpness of outline, accuracy of 
stitches, and firmness of the stuffing. Care- 
less work is intolerable in this direction, as 
the whole charm lies in perfect workmanship. 
It is not a matter of artistic col- 
oring, where the lovely effects 
of light and shade cover up a 
multitude of sins. Where color 
is desired, the old-fashioned blue 
working cotton may be trusted 
to give very charming effects, 
especially when used in connec- 
tion with white silk. Embroi- 
dery cotton may be had in very 
artistic shades of old blue, and 
as it will bear repeated launder- 
ing without injury, is most de- 
sirable for many forms of this 
work. 

















THE graceful design in corn- 
flower (No. 1929) will be found 
available for almost any purpose 
where a running border is de- 
sired. Worked on fine linen, it 
would make a charming centre 
cloth or carving cloth. The 
long, narrow leaves should be 
embroidered in solid Kensing- 
ton stitch with tones of olive 
green filo-floss. The direction 
of the stitches must be from the 
centre of the leaf outward. For 
the flowers use old blue filo-floss 
of a tone having a little tint of 
purple, and shade from quite 
light to dark. The beauty of 
the blossoms consists in having 
the shades of silk so blended as 
to melt one into the other. Much 
work of this kind is utterly 
spoiled, from any artistic point 
of view, by a crude combination 
of colors. The same design may 
be utilized on silk or colored 
linen. Worked entirely in white 
silk on old blue linen, it would 
make an effective sofa pillow. 
A pretty bureau scarf would be 
of white linen lawn embroidered 
in the colors described for the 
centre cloth. Line with old blue 
China silk, having a full frill all 
round the edge. Finish the em- 
broidered cover with fine Va- 
lenciennes lace. This border 
would be effective for a simple 
curtain embroidered with linen floss on blue 
linen or denim. The leaves could be enlarged 
and worked in long and short stitch, instead 
of solid, as for more delicate articles. 


L. B. Ferris. 
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“ WuiteE work ” when finished is, from the 
soft quality of the cotton, not likely to be 
perfectly clean. It should, therefore, be 
dipped up and down into very hot water. 
Now lay it wet, face downward, perfectly 
smooth on soft white flannel which is folded 
half an inch thick; cover the embroidery 
with a bit of fine linen or muslin, and press it 
firmly into the flannel with a hot iron, 











































HOW A PAINTING IS RELINED. 





THE operation of lifting a picture from a 
canvas or panel which has become rotten or 
worm-eaten and transferring it to a fresh 
canvas is easier than is generally supposed ; at 
least, Henry Garnier, in his “Guide de l’Am- 
ateur,” shows there is nothing marvellous 
about it. In the case of a painting on canvas, 
one proceeds as follows: All fat or resinous 
matters, including, of course, the surface 
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coats of varnish, are first removed, and a thin 
coat of the best glue is put over the picture. 
Grease or varnish would prevent the glue 
from taking hold on the painting, and it is 
therefore absolutely necessary to remove 
them. A light gauze, or, in the case of a 
large painting, a thin cotton or linen cloth is 
applied to the coat of glue, and is pressed 
down to make it adhere firmly and evenly, 
then it is allowed to dry for a day or two. 
This is covered with five or six sheets of 
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paper, glued on successively, all of this prepa- 
ration being called the cartonnage. When 
the cartonnage is dry, the picture is dis- 
mounted and placed on a table, where it is 
kept evenly stretched on all four sides. 

It is often pretended that some chemical 
reagent is necessary for the principal opera- 
tion—that of taking up the canvas. Other 
mystificators say that the canvas must be 
picked off thread by thread. Commonly, 
nothing of the sort is needed. The canvas, 














OF A COUNTRY HOUSE. DRAWN BY W. P. 


turned wrong side up, is simply dampened 
with water and is kept moist, by wet cloths, 
ii necessary, for some hours, more or less, 
according to the seasor. At the end of this 
time, the canvas is gently pulled off by the 
fingers of the operator, beginning with one 
corner and finishing with the opposite. The 
object of the preparation or cartonnage above 
described is simply to keep the painting from 
crumbling or falling apart when the canvas 
is removed. The back of the painting being 
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exposed, a light canvas or gauze is first glued 
to it, and another stronger canvas over that. 
The cartonnage is then removed in the same 
way as the old canvas, and the work is done. 

When the painting is on wood, one begins 
with the cartonnage, as above, except that 
six to eight sheets of paper are necessary. 
The picture is laid, cartonnage down, on a 
table, and well fastened as before. The wood 
is then planed down with a convex plane until 
it is very thin. If badly worm-eaten, it is to 


BRIGDEN, 


be moistened, like canvas, and picked off bit 
by bit. If mostly sound, it may come off 
all together. The painting may then be 
mounted on canvas, or, if it is wished, on a 
new panel. In the latter case, it should have 
glued to its back, before mounting, a light 
gauze, to keep its particles well together, and 
then a sheet of thin gray porous paper, which 
will take up any moisture which may be in 
the picture and which could not escape 
through the panel. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue fifth part of the Ficaro-SALon contains, 
among its full-page illustrations, engravings of 
F. Piet’s “ Market of Middleburg, Zealand,” where 
picturesque head-dresses are still worn by the 
women; 'F. Courtens’ cattle piece, “ Morning in 
Holland;” an allegorical “ Decoration,” by L. 
Anquetin; a good picture of a camel and his 
Bedouin master in the Egyptian desert, by Eugéne 
Girardet, and an “Arrival of Torreros,” in their 
embroidered and silver-laced costumes, by Richon- 
3runet. There are also a “ Sunday at Fribourg,” 
by J. A. Muenier, a very angular composition, 
owing to the way in which the moat and the walls 
of the old fortifications cut up the picture-plane; 
a sickly-sentimental picture of women at a grave, 
by E. Friant; a very ugly, though doubtless mas- 
terly, “ Portrait de Théatre,” by the colorist, 
Besnard; a very pleasing portrait group of an old 
lady and her grandchild, by E. Carriére, and the 
central panel of Cottet’s triptych, “ In the Land by 
the Sea,” one of the satisfactory pictures in the 
present by no means brilliant Salon. A few of 
the sculptures are illustrated in the pictures that 
are set up in the text. Of these, the most remark- 
able is Saint Marceaux’s “ Our Destinies,” which 
the sculptor has shown as three female figures 
flying among clouds, with various expressions of 
desire, fear, and despair, toward the unknown 
future. The group would be effective as part of 
a monumental ensemble. The much-discussed 
Rodin is shown in his group, “ The Kiss,” unluckily 
badly foreshortened by the camera, and J. Dampt 
in a relief, ‘“‘ Time Passes, Carrying Away Love,” 
in which the sculptor shows a regrettable tendency 
to work up insignificant details in the manner of 
the Italian statuary which we see in our auction- 
rooms. We notice in the readable text furnished 
by Philippe Gille a reference to Mr. St. Gaudens’ 
“ Monument to Colonel Robert Gould Shaw” as 
“ realistic without brutality.” It is to be hoped that 
some French artists, who seem to think it impos- 
sible to be realistic without being brutal, will take 
the hint. The colored plate, “ The Sisters,” after 
G. Dubufe, is a very pleasing composition in a 
circular frame. (Jean Boussod, Manzi, Joyant & 
Co., 50 cents.) 





In JoHn Sup, MARINER; or, By DInt oF 
Vator, Knarf Elivas has written an exciting record 
of nautical adventure in the sixteenth century. 
John Ship has been a sailor under Admiral Drake, 
and after falling into the hands of the Spanish as 
a prisoner, has a taste of the torments of the In- 
quisition, and been pressed into the service of 
King Philip, sailing in the Armada which is just 
theri entering into the conflict with England. His 
ship, in the defeat, becomes separated from the fleet, 
and, seeking escape into northern seas, founders on 
the coast of the Faroe Islands. An entertaining 
description is given of his life while sharing the 
customs and pursuits of a primitive people, but 
even among the islanders he is buffeted by a storm 
and stress of thrilling adventures, valiantly en- 
countered and endured, and through which he 
finally steers to end. his days in peace and plenty 
in his boyhood’s home. It will doubtless be warmly 
welcomed by all readers who are looking for a 
good story of the sea. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
$1.25.) 


Ye Lytrite Satem Mare, a story of witchcraft, 
by Pauline Bradford Mackie. This little volume, 
besides furnishing pleasant reading, offers a realis- 
tic portrayal of people and manners, and, above 
all, of the religious bigotry prevailing in Massachu- 
setts over two centuries ago, when convictions for 
witchcraft were followed by the infliction of the 
death penalty. This story of sweet little Deliverance 
Wentworth has afforded the author an opportunity 
to introduce such historical personages as Cotton 
Mather, Governor Phipps, and Lord Christopher 
Mallett, as well as other well-known characters. 
How Mistress Deliverance was accused of witch- 
craft, cast into prison, tried, convicted, and finally 
saved when on the scaffold, through the efforts of 
a noble little playmate, Abigail Brewster, forms 
a narrative interesting to old or young. (Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co., $1.50.) 


Tuirty Strance Stories, by H. G. Wells, is 
an entertaining collection of short stories that dis- 
play considerable imaginative power on the part of 
the writer. Whether the motives employed are the 
result of pure invention, or indicate that he has 
taken a scientific discovery or an observation of 


natural phenomena as a basis, they are of a remark- » 


able degree of merit, and will be received with 
favor by such readers as enjoy the weird tales of 
Poe. French writers of short stories are highly 
esteemed when they possess the faculty of telling 
a great deal in a brief and effective manner, and 





that “‘ Thirty Strange Stories,” well told, are con- 
tained in one volume of modest proportions 
emphasizes the fact that Mr. Wells is a master 
hand in the art of condensation, and can creditably 
hold his own in this respect among his French 
contemporaries. (Harper & Brothers.) 


A Boy I Knew, anv Four Docs, by Laurence 
Hutton, is a little volume of the author’s personal 
recollections of his childhood and youth, reprinted 
from St. Nicholas. Apart from proving a welcome 
addition to the library of a child in any part of the 
English-speaking world, it would seem to possess 
many features of interest to a large number of 
contemporary “boys” of lesser New York who 
were familiar with ways and customs in the forties. 
Incorporated within the same covers, “ Four Dogs,” 
life sketches by their master, form an interesting 
series of pen portraits, assisting photographic 
reproductions, of his cherished, cheery, and docile 
four-footed companions. (Harper & Brothers.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

The Editor, while willing to consider anything offered for 
/Sublication, cannot return rejected manuscripts or designs un- 
less accompanied by stamps to cover the cost of doing so; and he 
accepts no responsibility of any kind in connection with any 
manuscripts or designs which may be sent to him unsolicited, 
whether accompanied by stamps for their return or not. 








BEGINNER.—Buttercups are easy to paint. The 
necessary colors are Cadmium pale shaded into 
Cadmium No. 3. For the darkest parts use Raw 
Umber, Black, and White. The stamens, which are 
very small, should be painted with a light shade of 
green. 

R. B.— Many finished oil paintings collect upon 
their surface what is termed “ bloom,” which in 
miany instances entire'y obscures the beauty of the 
work. Several receipts have been given for its 
removal, but all of these, or nearly all, are only 
temporary cures, the bloom returning sometimes 
with greater depth and opacity. The potuto is 
said to be the best remedy, if not an entire cure. 
Cut a potato in two, and rub a piece with the 
smooth side, by a series of circles, all over the 
surface until the “bloom” disappears. Wash 
off with clean cold water, and then wipe the sur- 
face of the picture with a little sweet or rut oil 
with a silk handkerchief until it is perfectly dry. 
The potato may be applied without fear of injury, 
provided that due care is taken that the moisture 
left by its juice is removed from the unvarnished 
picture. 

B. A.—If you have had no experience in oil paint- 
ing, certainly you should not begin by working on 
silk or satin. Success in such work depends largely 
on the dash and certainty with which the colors are 
applied. A beginner, ignorant of the right colors 
and shades to use for the intended results, will 
certainly produce a thick and muddy effect in place 
of the clear and graceful one which should char- 
acterize a painting on such delicate material as 
silk or satin. Ordinary tube colors are used. 
Squeeze out the color on to a piece of blotting- 
paper, so as to get rid of the superfluous oil, and use 
a little turpentine with the colors when they need 
thinning, but be careful not to use enough to make 
them run. The material should be stretched 
tightly before you begin to paint on it; but it 
requires no other preparation. Use only enough 
color to hide the material beneath, and blend the 
lights into the dark shadows with a dry brush. 
If, when the first coat-of color is dry, the material 
shows through it, apply a second, which work in 
like the first; then bring out the stamens of the 
flowers and the marking of the leaves sharply, and 
throw them well up by working in deep shadows 
behind or near them, but attempt no great amount 
of shading. Dark flowers require a good deal of 
working up; light flowers do not, and therefore are 
preferable in this kind of work. Use a wooden 
rest to keep the hand from touching the wet paint 
while the work is in progress. This consists of 
a bar of wood two inches wide, raised at its ex- 
tremities by feet two inches high; its length is 
variable, according to the size of the painting, which 
it should just clear. Place it across, and steady 
the hand by resting upon it while working. When 
the painting is quite dry (it will take four or five 
days), varnish it with white spirit varnish, if it 
has dried dead and colorless, but if the colors are 
bright, omit the varnishing, as it gives a sticky look 
to the work. 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


F. F.—To clean a plaster cast, after thoroughly 
dusting it, use a handful of bread-crumbs, or some 
sponge rubber. Remove fly spots with your knife 
or with a little fine sandpaper. If the casts have 
been shellacked or varnished, soap and water is 





all they need; but if not, and there are stains on 
them, it would be best to size them over, and paint 
in oil colors to the desired tint. 


N. R.—A good size for the paper upon which 
a crayon portrait is drawn is 16x20. The paper 
may be an inch or two larger if desired. It is 
very difficult to give the exact measure in placing 
a head on paper, as much depends upon the com- 
position. We give the following conventional 
measurement in answer to your request: For a 
life-sized head on a stretcher of 17x20, allow above 
the top of the head four inches, and at the side, in 
front of the eyes, five inches. For a less than 
life-sized head, use the same proportions in rela- 
tion to the size of the paper. Frame with a white 
mat bevelled on the inside edge. 


R. J. T.—You may paint on bolting-cloth with 
either water-colors (with an under painting of or 
mixed with Chinese White) or with tapestry dyes. 


M. S. A.—You will find the tinting oil put up 
by L. Cooley, 38 Tennyson St., Boston, perfectly 
satisfactory, and we are sure that in using it you 
will not experience any of the difficulties you 
speak of. 


M. P.—Canvas already stretched, which may be 
bought at a moderate price at any good art- 
material dealer’s, is much better for painting on 
than any that can be prepared by an inexperienced 
hand. If you prefer to stretch your own canvas, 
however, you can do so by tacking it around the 
edges on a frame, using canvas plyers for the 
purpose. Wedges are to be afterward inserted to 
draw the canvas still more tightly. 


S. I. R.—For a first lesson in modelling, a cast 
oi a hand or foot, procurable at little cost at any 
cast-maker or dealer in artists’ materials, affords 
the most serviceable subject. Having obtained this, 
take a board of convenient size and put the clay 
upon it somewhat in the shape of the object to be 
copied, which we will suppose to be a foot. Block 
your subject in roughly—using measurement to 
guide you whenever you are uncertain as to pro- 
portion—in square planes or flats. Make one plane 
in the centre, from the top of the instep to the 
toes; then a simple square plane on the outside 
and a broader flat on the inside; block the ankle in 
four planes, front, sides and back of each toe in 
three planes, and so on. When you have mastered 
this, you can proceed to the more difficult portions 
of the body, working in the same manner. Casts 
of the eyes, nose, mouth, and so on can all be 
bought for this purpose. In copying be careful to 
block in everything very squarely, and to be accu- 
rate in the measurements. A correct measurement 
in a cast is like an outline in a drawing—it is the 
backbone of the work. 


H. M.—Whenever the choice is open to one, he 
should prefer to paint the entire figure, because a 
person who paints heads only easily comes to dis- 
regard the pose of the head on the shoulders and 
the general action of the body, which should always 
be indicated in the attitude of the head. A rough 
sketch for pose and arrangement of accessories will 
be the first thing needful. 


H. F., Troy.—Sky blue always looks well with 
pale orange, dark blue with dark orange, yellow 
with violet, pale yellow with lilac, purple (blue and 
red) with ochres and yellows, turquoise with 
capucine red, and even with purplish blue and the 
reverse; gray will go well with all colors. 


E. N. R.—The Drexel Institute offers a number 
of scholarships to the students of the Art Depart- 
ment. Mr. Howard Pyle is in charge of the 
School of Illustration. 


N. G.—Nothing can be more attractive than a 
door the panels of which are filled with a success- 
fully designed pattern in copper and brass nail- 
heads. Let the main lines of the design be carried 
out in good-sized round-headed brass nails, and 
the next series of elements of the design in brass 
nails of a smaller head. The background may be 
filled in with copper nails with yet smaller heads 
set close together or spread equally over the 
surface at intervals; the consideration most to be 
borne in mind being that the background should 
be covered about equally in all parts, or if the grain 
of the wood is sufficiently interesting, the back- 
ground nails may be omitted altogether. 


C. C.—Flux is absolutely necessary when using 
certain dense colors if you want a glaze. Deep Red, 
Red Brown, Violet-of-Iron, Dark Green No. 7, or 
German Pompadour, even with medium strong 
painting, are almost certain not to glaze, notwith- 
standing they may be subjected to hard fire. By 
fluxing these colors, they fuse at a lower tempera- 
ture than they would otherwise do, and the result 
i: clear color and better glaze. 
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NO. 1926.—CHRYSANTHEMUM DECORATION FOR AN UMBRELLA-STAND IN PYROGRAPHY. By Ricuaxn Wetts. 
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NO. 1928.—DEGORATION FOR OTHER SIDE OF THE PITCHER. By 3. E. Catuoun, a A 
(SEE No. 1925.) AN , > Y 
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NO. 1929.—BORDER FOR EMBROIDERY, By Leonarv Lesrer. 
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NO. 1926.—DECORATION FOR A PITCHER. By H. E. Catnoun. 


(For Back or THE Pitcug#R SEE Last Pace oF THIs SUPPLEMENT.) 
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